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THE ALDINE. 



E SOP US CREEK. 

ESOPUS Creek is a small stream which flows into 
the Hudson River, rising in the village of Esopus, 
seven miles below Kingston, and ending at Bristol, 
thirteen miles above. At Kingston, the creek ap- 
proaches within two miles of Rondout. Poets and 
artists have long been in love with this beautiful 
river, a fine glimpse of which Mr. Van Elten shows 
in his full-page picture. Many years ago, Washing- 
ton Irving, walking along the road from Kingston to 
Saugerties, which follows the banks of the Esopus 
Creek, declared, as he looked across the fields of 
grain, the pasture lands and the groves in the hol- 
low before him, where the water of the little river 
glistened from among the trees, to the well-wooded 
chain of hills beyond, and as his eye fell upon the 
long blue range of the Catskill Mountains, fifteen 



dout Creek is singularly picturesque throughout its 
whole course. This whole region of country has 
been the scene of conflicts with Indians and the 
British. Kingston was settled by the Dutch in 1614, 
and was thrice destroyed by the Indians. In 1777 it 
was burned by the English under General Vaughan. 
The first constitution of New York was framed and 
adopted in a house still standing in this town. 



MEMORIES OF FIESOLE. 

It seems but a brief period, so rapid is the flight of 
time, that I was in beautiful Florence, walking through 
its art galleries, rambling in its charming Cacino, and 
admiring the beauties of the Val d'Arno. Powers was 
then alive, in the height of his renown, and still work- 
ing on to wreathe his brow with fresh laurels of fame. 

The Boboli Gardens, the Pitti and Ufl^izi palaces, 



which la}' at their feet. The object, however, which 
particularly arrested my attention, was a small, coni- 
cal hill, north of the city. Lovely at all hours, it is 
especially so as the evening twilight comes on, and 
the purple shadows begin to gather about it, and it 
takes on a deep, ethereal, spiritual beauty, which we 
almost fancy belongs to heaven rather than to the 
earth. I need not say that it was Fiesole upon which 
I was now looking. It was not diflficult then and there 
to record a vow that not many days should pass be- 
fore a visit is made to this attractive spot. 

It is a bright morning in the month of May that I 
leave my hotel near the great cathedral, to fulfill this 
vow. Falling in with two gentlemen bent upon the 
same errand, one of whom, I afterward learned, was 
the governor of one of the provinces of Sicily, and 
the other a member of the Italian Parliament from 
the city of Palermo, we hailed a carriage, and were 




THE BREAKFAST. — Fkom the Okiginal of Epp. 



miles away, covering the entire horizon, that he was 
then looking upon the most beautiful view he had 
ever beheld. 

Ulster County is a favorite resort with artists, and 
all the country around the thriving city of Kingston- 
on-the-Hudson is familiar to them. The landscape 
scenery is particularly fine, and the Hurley Road, 
so called, is filled with quaint beauties, being dotted 
with old Dutch farm-houses, delightfully weather- 
beaten and quaint-looking on the exterior, and ex- 
tremely chilly and damp inside. Hurley is a town of 
few inhabitants, and most of them are of Dutch 
descent. The houses are old and picturesque, and 
an ancient church situated at the end of a sleepy 
street is especially noticeable. Kingston is an at- 
tractive city, and the whole neighborhood is filled 
with beautiful places. Vanderlyn, painter of the 
well-known picture of the "Landing of Columbus," 
now in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, 
was born in this town, where he also died in 1853. 
Saugerties, further up the river, is not so pleasant a 
place as its name would seem to indicate, but Ron- 



the Duomo, and the Palazzio Vecchio ; what de- 
lightful memories are connected with all these places ! 
I recall that fine avenue of old cypress-trees, ex- 
tending half a mile from the Porta Romana, at the 
end of which one makes a sharp turn to the left, and 
after a few minutes' walk, is brought to the famous 
tower of Galileo. It was with peculiar emotions that 
I ascended to the summit of that venerable tower, 
and remembered that the brave old astronomer who 
defied the ignorance and superstition of the age in 
which he lived, looked out upon the same glorious 
prospect that was now spread before me. Milton's 
words came to my mind as he wrote of the moon, 

" Whose orb, 
Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening, from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Val d'Arno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, and mountains in her spotty globe." 

Looking across the inter\^ening distance, I could 
easily see the villa in which Boccaccio wrote his 
"Decameron," to cheer the spirits of his friends, 
while the plague was desolating the beautiful city 



soon driving through " Via Cavour," and on through 
the gates of the city to the country beyond. At once 
we find ourselves amid scenes of unrivaled beauty, 
recognizing all the charms which belong to Italian, 
or rather Tuscan, scenery. Rising by a gradual 
ascent the hill before us, by degrees the full glory of 
the valley, which lies at our feet, discloses itself. We 
ride between garden walls, hanging over which are 
thrifty vines, now in their full verdure, and promis- 
ing a rich fruitage to reward the husbandman for his 
labor. Reaching the spur of the hill, we can not 
resist the temptation to take one glance at the scene 
below. Turning the horse's head, a sight of tran- 
scendent beauty meets the eye. The valley appears 
to be one vast vineyard, in which thousands of 
cypress-trees tower up as if inviting their trailing 
neighbors to climb their branches and nestle there in 
the warm, bright beams of an Italian sun. Winding 
through the Valley, the Arno resembles a ribbon of 
glittering silver. Florence looks like a fair maiden, 
surrounded with her chaplet of flowers and green 
trees. The dome of Brunelleschi, which crowns the 



